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that boys destined for the clergy should be instructed in the cathedral schools under
the supervision of the bishop. A hundred years later the fourth council at Toledo
repeated the injunction. As a result of these and many other efforts the bishops
themselves began to teach the elements of literacy in their cathedrals. With the
disappearance of the traditional Roman schools the bishops had to give the funda-
mentals of education to prospective priests as well as theological instruction. The
cathedral school (or episcopal school) was the result. In its beginnings in the sixth
century and for several centuries thereafter, the cathedral school was basically an
elementary school for teaching the literacy and music required for conducting church
services (hence the term "song school")-
Then, as Christianity spread to the countryside and as the urban basis of Roman
society began to disintegrate, the church devised the parish system to cover the rural
regions and the villages. This, of course, meant that more and more priests were
needed for the ever growing web of parish churches. Obviously the bishop in his
cathedral school could not supply the number needed, so parish priests would have to
provide education for their own localities. The second Council of Vaison (529) urged
parish priests to assume responsibility for educating their successors. The Council of
Merida (666) applied the same principle to Spain. The obligation of parish churches, as
well as cathedral churches, to maintain schools was set forth time after time by church
councils and by various popes. A council held in Rome in 853 decreed that elementary
instruction should be given in all parishes and that schools for instruction in the liberal
arts should be established in all cathedrals. In 855 a council at Valens supported this
view. In 908 the Bishop of Modena, in appointing a new priest, put as his first duty the
task of maintaining a school and educating the boys under his jurisdiction.
While the spread of parish schools did not provide anything like a universal
system of education, they did eventually make education more available to a wider
spectrum of social classes than the Eastern Church had done. They even reached the
rural regions in ways that the urbanized Greek and Roman schools had not done. To
be sure, the fact that so many church councils, popes, and bishops on so many
different occasions issued orders for increased attention to schools doubtless meant
that the earlier injunctions had been neglected and that new pressure had to be exerted
upon a reluctant or indifferent clergy. Nevertheless, the evidence of the intent of the
church is clear, and eventually the network of schools made a Latin education more
and more accessible to those who were destined for a civil career, as well as those
headed for the clergy.
Even more important than the parish and cathedral schools during the early
Middle Ages, the monastic schools dominated the educational scene of Europe froir
the sixth to the tenth or eleventh century. From the ninth century on, many monastic
schools included instruction for boys going into the secular priesthood or into secula
life (extemi) as well as for those who were to become monies (oblati). The mos
influential of the monastic groups was that of St. Benedict, an Italian monk of th
sixth century, who developed at Monte Cassino an elaborate scheme of regulations fc
the conduct of his followers. Benedictine monasticism spread over all of Italy by th
seventh century and over most of Europe by the ninth century. At its peak th